ADOLESCENCE

and that provocative quality of dash she had dis-
played. The next day at lunch she and I met like old
friends. A huge mass of private thinking during the
interval had been added to our effect upon one an-
other. We talked for a time of insignificant things.

"What do you do," she asked rather quickly,
"after lunch? Take a siesta?"

" Sometimes/' I said, and hung for a moment eye
to eye.

We hadn't a doubt of each other, but my heart was
beating like a steamer propeller when it lifts out of the
water.

"Do you get a view from your room?" she asked
after a pause.

"It's on the third floor, Number seventeen, near
the staircase. My friend's next door."

She began to talk of books. She was interested in
Christian Science, she said, and spoke of a book. I
forget altogether what that book was called, though I
remember to this day with the utmost exactness the
purplish magenta of its cover. She said she would
lend it to me and hesitated.

Willersley wanted to go for an expedition across the
lake that afternoon, but I refused. He made some
other proposals that I rejected abruptly. "I shall
write in my room," I said.

"Why not write down here?"

"I shall write in my room," I snarled like a
thwarted animal, and he looked at me curiously.
"Very well," he said; "then I'll make some notes and
think about that order of ours out under the mag-
nolias."
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